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A PABADISE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

BY MAX O'BBLL. 



The inhabitants of the pretty little island of Jersey are the 
richest, the happiest, the freest, and the best governed people on 
the earth. The assertion is not an audacious one and can be 
proved point by point. 

Let us proceed in order. 

Jersey belongs to the English — nominally, yes ; in reality, no. 
Jersey belongs to the Jerseyans. But, you will say, the Jersey 
people do homage to the Queen of England. True enough, and 
yet no. It is as Duchess of Normandy, and not as Queen 
of England, that her Britannic Majesty claims recognition as the 
sovereign by the people of Jersey. Let us reason this out. It 
was a Duke of Normandy who in 1066 made the conquest 
of England, and it is the descendants of the Normans who still 
inhabit Jersey. In doing homage to the Duchess of Normandy 
the Jersey people remind England that she was long ago con- 
quered by their ancestors. Conclusion arrived at by every true- 
born Jerseyan : It is not Jersey that belongs to England, 
it is England that belongs to Jersey. This being admitted in all 
corners of the little island, the English and the Jerseyans get on 
very well together. John Bull takes good care not to wound the 
feelings of the people whose countries are marked in red on all 
the maps of the world published in England. He is the prince 
of diplomatists. 

The independence of Jersey is perfect. Its people make their 
own laws, levy their own taxes, and pay none whatever to the 
English. The governor of the island opens the Parliament in 
the name of the Duchess of Normandy and passes the rest of his 
time in giving soirees and garden parties and granting to priv- 
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ileged tradesmen permission to announce that it is at their shops 
he gets hatted, booted, or furnished with various necessaries. 
Just as in the colonies, the governor is the leader of good so- 
ciety, a kind of good King Log, who could perfectly well be re- 
placed by a portrait of himself painted on the gate of Govern- 
ment House, the possessor of one of the best sinecures in the 
world. 

" Gouvernement facile et beau, 
A qui suffit pour toute garde, 
Un Suisse avee sa hallebarde 
Peint sur la porte du chateau." 

The Jersey people all speak French. Iu good society it is Eng- 
lish that one hears ; commerce is conducted in French and Eng- 
lish. Away from the towns, among the peasant proprietors, 
nothing but French is heard. 

The official language of Jersey is French. All the debates in 
the Island Parliament, called the States, are carried on in French, 
and only candidates who can speak French are eligible. I might 
also say here that only a respectable life, an untarnished repu- 
tation, allows a man to stand as a successful candidate for 
public life. What a lesson to the world this is ! In all the 
courts of justice magistrates and lawyers use the French lan- 
guage. All official documents are written in French, and 
to show how perfectly the Jerseyans are masters in their 
own island, I will give you an amusing little incident that 
occurred, so to speak, yesterday. John Bull one day took 
it into his head to suggest to the Jerseyans, not that the English 
language should officially take the place of the French (his 
presumption would never go so far as that), but that the use 
of the English idiom should be, if not obligatory, at least op- 
tional. The good Jersey folk did not see the matter with John 
Bull's eyes. "For centuries past," they replied, "we have 
spoken French, and we intend to continue to do so. We shall 
never allow the English language to penetrate into our public 
life." You see, John Bull is not much at home in Jersey, since 
he is not allowed officially to speak his own language there. But 
he is a philosopher. He came home to England, and said to his 
councillors: " The Jersey people wish to go on speaking French. 
It does me no harm, so we will let them go on speaking French 
as much as they like, and say no more about it." And this is 
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how the English behave towards all their colonies, that is how it 
comes to pass that if they know well how to found colonies they 
know still better how to keep them. They keep such a light 
hand on the reins that they scarcely seem to be driving the coach 
at all. Yet the driving is of the best. 

The Jersey people are so proud of their French origin (or to 
be more exact, their Norman origin) that they choose none but 
their own countrymen to make their laws and govern their towns 
and villages. An Englishman, no matter how rich or how clever, 
who went and set up in Jersey, would not have the least chance 
of being elected member of the Island Parliament, still less of 
being made constable or Mayor. At the Town Hall of St. Helier 
I saw the list of constables. This list dates from 1529. There 
was only one name upon it which was not French. 

The following incident will show how well Jersey knows how 
to make herself respected by England, and also how England 
treats the countries which form part of the British Empire. The 
English Crown having, on June 23, 1891, decided to change the 
composition of the Council of Prisons in Jersey, the parliament 
of the island sent delegates to England to plead their cause be- 
fore the Privy Council against the Crown. They declared that 
they had decided for themselves the composition of the Council 
of Prisons in 1837 ; that they meant to be masters in their 
island ; that the act of the Crown was illegal, tyrannical, and 
threatened the liberties of the Jersey people. The Privy Council 
decided the case entirely in their favor against the Crown of 
England, and the composition of the Council of Prisons there- 
fore remained unchanged. The whole case was related to me by 
M. P. Baudins, the kind and popular constable of St. Helier. 
Ex uno parvo disce omnes. 

The Jersey Parliament is only composed of one legislative 
chamber, called Les Mats. In this parliament yon find a happy 
combination of ancien regime and modern democracy. The 
members of parliament are the twelve judges, representing the 
nobility ; the rectors of the twelve parishes of the island, who 
represent the clergy ; the twelve constables or mayors, and three 
gentlemen of St. Helier, who represent the„Third Estate. Jersey 
satisfies the traditions of the past in seeing that the nobility, the 
clergy, and the representatives of the people sit in parlipment; 
she satisfies the claims of modern democracy in seeing that 
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judges, rectors, constables, and representatives of the people are 
all chosen by the people. 

The Parliament can only pass laws that are to last three years. 
For a law to become permanent it most receive the sanction of 
the Privy Council, but the Privy Council has never refused this 
sanction, and if ever it should take it into its head to do so the 
Parliament would have but to re-make the law in question every 
three years, and things would go on as before. This is nothing 
short of perfect autonomy, nay, independence ; impossible to 
imagine a more perfect home rule. No upper house, as you see, 
dangerous when it does not agree with the lower house, useless 
when it does. Does it not seem as if a second house must always 
be a danger or a useless encumbrance ? There is a little episode 
in the history of the France of our own times which has, I 
think, been too quickly forgotten. This episode might enlighten 
many nations on the uselessness of a second house. It hap- 
pened under the Second Empire. The French Senate at that 
time was composed of a set of superior men — I say superior be- 
cause they were picked men, chosen by the Emperor, it is true, 
but chosen nevertheless — all men of inr ortance, having achieved 
their position, not by birth, like the members of the English 
House of Lords, but by their talents : cardinals, archbishops, 
marshals, generals, savants, men of letters, princes of com- 
merce, etc., and all, with one or two exceptions, partisans of the 
Empire. The duty of the Senate was to watch over the con- 
stitution, and to throw out any bill passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies which might threaten the existence of the 
actual form of government. Well ! and what happened ? 
In the month of July, 1870, war broke out between France 
and Prussia, and on the 4th of September following the 
Lower House deposed the Emperor aud proclaimed a republic. 
Now was the time for the Senate to uphold the constitution. 
What did these Senators at 6,000 dollars a year do ? They 
bolted, and even forgot to call at the counting-house for their 
month's salary. They did not go to glory or death ; they made 
straight for the station. They had been clean forgotten. In face 
of the will of the people, clearly expressed, they had nothing to 
do but pack up. These good gentlemen proved that in a great 
decisive hour an upper house is absolutely useless. In Eng- 
land, when the Liberals are in power, the House of Lords can at 
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any moment hinder the wheels of the governmental machinery 
from working. When the Conservatives are in office, the House 
of Lords, whose support of the government may be counted on 
in advance, can take a holiday. If ever any one should say to 
me that a nation could not govern itself with a single legislative 
House, I should reply: Look at Jersey; 1 that which succeeds on 
a small scale would surely succeed on a large. 

The Jersey people have advanced little by little, without 
shocks, without violence, without revolutions, and have suc- 
ceeded, while holding on firmly to their past, in establishing a 
government which might well be the envy of the whole world. 
The Jerseyans hold such and such a custom sacred, because it is 
ancient ; but, ravenous after justice and liberty, they would shed 
their blood to the last drop rather than submit to despotism. 

Nothing is more curious than to hear mentioned in this well- 
ordered little republic such things as seigneurial rights and the 
Ion plaisir of the Duchess of Normandy. Here you might 
believe yourself living in the Middle Ages ; you ask yourself if 
Fate has not pitched you down in one of those happy countries 
described in books which treat of the world as it is to be in the 
year of grace two thousand and something. In England, too, 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Duchess of Normandy, speaks of 
her ion plaisir. As you read certain royal proclamations you 
ask yourself whether the present Queen of England does not 
really still enjoy the same prerogatives as William the Conqueror. 
The words are a form, nothing more. The English do not 
break with their traditions as we do ; they live on souvenirs, prej- 
udices even, and a long chain of events which constantly re- 
minds them of a glorious past. The Queen, then, can afford to 
speak of her "ion plaisir" in the proclamations which her 
ministers, that is to say, the servants of the people, polish for her. 
It is a mere formula. As a matter of fact, if the Queen of Eng- 
land, or any member of her family, ventured on, I do not say an 
act, but a word, bearing upon politics outside the family circle, 
the days of the English monarchy would be numbered. 

I am told that the cri de Haro may still be heard in the 
island. This is an institution dating from 912, and brought 
there by Rollo, first Doke of Normandy, when he annexed them 
to his duchy. If a Jersey or Guernsey man is attacked or mo- 
lested in any way, and he can in the presence of two witnesses 
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fall on his kuees, calling on his aggressor to respect him, while 
he invokes the name of Rollo, crying "Haro! Haro! A Vaide, 
mon prince ! " the aggressor is hound to forthwith abstain from 
further act of violence or menacing speech ; he is arrested on the 
spot and the matter is decided before a tribunal. Nay, more, 
any person who is a witness to such a scene and allows the 
offender to escape is himself liable to a fine. 

The island of Jersey is about ten miles long and about six 
miles wide. It has a population of about 55,000. Four drives, 
which you will never forget as long as you live, will make you 
acquainted with every corner of this little terrestrial paradise. 
It is not so much the mild, temperate climate, the fertile soil, 
the shady lanes, the wild cliffs, the sheltered beaches, a hilly 
landscape full of changing beauty ; it is not this that you will be 
most struck with. It is the atmosphere of happiness and con- 
tentment that you breathe on every side which will delight you 
and make yon feel that no corner of the earth can offer to the 
traveller a spot more favored by nature, that no community is 
better administered. 

It is not politically alone that Jersey belongs to the Jerseyans. 
These happy islanders are not only masters in their isle, but of 
their isle. The Irish, in their wildest dreams, have never 
dreamed of possessing Ireland more completely than the Jer- 
seyans possess Jersey, and yet John Bull declares that if ever he 
grants home rule to Ireland the British Empire will crumble to 
pieces — but do not let us be drawn on to the slippery and 
treacherous ground of modern English politics, nor, above all, 
the Irish question, Eestons aveo nos moutons. 

The land of Jersey is in the hands of a frugal and industrious 
people, worthy descendants of the rural populations of Normandy 
and Brittany. Not a square inch of ground that does not pro- 
duce a potato or a cabbage. Prosperity reigns on all sides. Not 
one dilapidated house. In this bee-hive of an island everything 
speaks aloud of cleanliness, comfort, and even of riches, to those 
who can understand that real Wealth does not consist in the quan- 
tity of things we possess, but in those that we can do without, if 
need be. Jersey is a kitchen garden of about seventy square miles, 
picturesque, healthy, fertile, strewn with cottages that are wrapped 
in roses, and when I have told you that the cultivation of the 
potato alone brings in from twelve to fourteen millions of 
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francs annually, that is to say about three millions of dollars, 
I shall have no trouble in convincing you that poverty is 
practically unknown in Jersey. Happy Jersey ! Add to this 
that, with the exception of wine and liqueurs, which pay a light 
duty, all kinds of merchandise enter Jersey untaxed ; that living 
is consequently very cheap; that the income tax collector is 
unknown ; that a crowd of tourists visit the isle during four 
months of the year; that activity reigns everywhere, not the 
feverish activity of the Americans, but the regular, uniform, 
intelligent activity of the French ; that the soil is so fertile that 
flowers and fruits seem to spring from it as by enchantment ; 
that the landscape is most picturesque and varied ; that the cli- 
mate is delicious ; and you will conclude that Jersey is probably 
the Eldorado of the world, and the Jersey folk, as I said before, 
the richest and happiest people on the surface of the globe. 

Nor is this all. The social element adds yet one more charm 
to a sojourn in the island. Jersey society is charming, and if 
you have the good fortune to arrive there armed with a few let- 
ters of introduction you will be feted and made much of by the 
most hospitable people that you can ever dream of meeting any- 
where. 

If you love contrasts, Jersey has an endless supply to offer. 
The manners of the Faubourg St. Germain of to-day flourish in 
one place, and a mile's travelling brings you to a peasantry who, 
by their speech and their manners, might make you believe your- 
self in the depths of old Brittany as it was centuries ago. Go, 
for instance, to a garden party in one of the dainty villas of St. 
Helier, from thence drive to the pretty beach of Plemont, on the 
north of the island, and draw rein in the village of Saint-Ouen, 
about four miles from St. Helier. There you will find yourself 
in the Brittany or Normandy of the Crusaders' times. Ask your 
way of any peasant you may pass, and the good fellow will re- 
ply, " Out, M'sieu, tout dret." No diphthongs, as in the old Nor- 
man dialect of the Langue d'Oil! It is not a mere question of 
speech, for if you hold a sustained conversation with him, you 
will find that he thinks as did the peasant of five hundred years 
ago. 

Here is a little incident told to me by one of the foremost 
doctors of St. Helier. It will make you forget for a moment that 
we are so near the twentieth century. A peasant of the village 
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of Saint-Ouen came to St. Helier to seek a doctor, bringing with 
him his daughter, who was ill. " What is your daughter suffer- 
ing from ? " asks the doctor. " Upon my word," replied the 
son of the soil, " I cannot tell yon, and that is why we are here." 
The doctor put a few questions to the girl and examined her. 
" Your daughter appears to be anaemic," said he, " I will give her 
some medicine, which must be taken very regularly." "No, no," 
put in the father, '•' write down the name of the disease for me on a 
piece of paper." In Jersey it is the custom for doctors tosupplypa- 
tients with the medicines which they need, and, moreover, a Jersey 
doctor can make no claim for payment unless he has supplied 
drugs. No physic, no bill; and the wily Saint Ouen peasants are 
not so ignorant but that they are awake to this fact: their Nor- 
man origin must be borne in mind. The doctor, having written 
the name of the girl's complaint, the father has obtained what he 
came for, and straightway makes for his village home. There, 
he, his wife, and all the other members of the family having 
gathered together, incantations are begun. All the saints are 
addressed in turn, and as they may not guess the disease from 
which the poor girl suffers, the little bit of paper will prove use- 
ful. " St. Peter," the family cry in chorus, "cure Marie Maillard 
of atrophy ; St. Paul ! cure Marie Maillard of atrophy ; St. Anne ! 
cure Juarie Maillard of atrophy !" and so on to the end of the 
calendar. 

Alongside these superstitutions and methods of the Middle 
Ages you find modern British puritanism flourishing and 
rampant. If you make an excursion in the island on a Sunday, 
you cannot procure the slightest refreshment, not even a glass 
of milk or a cup of tea, that sanctified beverage which Britons 
drink in modest sips, with the subdued and innocent air of a 
child taking the first communion. A few days before I reached 
Jersey, the hotel-keepers had besought the Royal Court to allow 
them to N open their doors on Sunday afternoons from two to 
five. They promised not to sell any alcoholic drinks, but to 
limit their Sabbath trade to such harmless refreshments as 
lemonade, tea, milk, etc. The request was refused. Among the 
expressions of opinions set forth in support of continuing the 
Sunday closing, I culled the following: "I consider that 
besides the terrestrial law there is a celestial law to re- 
spect. I have sworn to do everything in my power to advance 
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the cause of God, and in voting for the opening of hotels on 
Suudays I should be breaking my vow and should be putting 
my soul in peril." You might think that this is part of 
the speech of a member of the Raad in the Transvaal. The 
superstition of Saint Ouen peasants proves how little the Breton 
character is capable of assimilation, even in a restricted island 
like Jersey. The puritanism of the witness, whose deposition I 
have just quoted, proves that if the Jersey folks have succeeded 
in keeping British fingers out of their political pie, they have 
allowed an entrance to middle-class British cant. 

It must be admitted that these are only insignificant flaws in 
a picture almost perfect. In fact, these little blemishes are 
rather interesting to the traveller who likes taking notes and car- 
rying home souvenirs of manners and customs, as well as sketches 
of landscape. I have been round the world. I know America, Africa, 
Australia, Kew Zealand, and have apassable knowledge of Europe. 
I do not remember ever to have passed a fortnight more pleas- 
antly and more interestingly than in the pretty, picturesque, 
and interesting little island of Jersey. 

Max O'Bell. 



